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THE  FIELD  ARMY  CHAPLAIN  AS  A  TRAINING  OFFICER 

Training  is  the  keynote  of  success.  The  performance  of  a  football 
team  on  the  gridiron  reveals  the  degree  of  training  which  has  been 
achieved.  It  is  important  that  each  member  of  the  team  be  trained  to 
his  maximum  to  insure  victory.  The  same  is  true  in  industry  where  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  continuous  training  program  for  personnel 
which  will  guarantee  maximum  production.  It  is  no  different  in  the  Army. 
The  Army  has  always  recognized  that  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
mission  on  the  battlefield  is  dependent  on  the  effective  and  efficient 
training  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

The  program  of  training  in  the  Army  begins  when  the  soldier  first 
dons  the  uniform.  He  is  required  to  complete  successfully  sixteen  weeks 
of  basic  combat  training.   If  he  aspires  to  further  training  in  special- 
ized fields,  he  is  given  that  opportunity  commensurate  with  his  capabil- 
ities. There  is  also  an  opportunity  for  enlisted  men  who  are  interested 
in  becoming  officers  to  qualify  for  and  attend  Officer  Candidate  School. 
Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  training,  they  join  the  ranks  of 
other  commissioned  officers  in  the  Army.  But  the  program  of  training 
these  officers  has  just  begun. 

This  training  for  officers  consists  of  training  in  their  Branch 
Service  Schools,  The  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  The  Army  War 
College,  The  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  and  other  highly  specialized 
schools.  General  I&xwell  Taylor  has  said,  "An  Army  is  engaged  constantly 
in  either  training  or  fighting.  In  common  with  all  who  have  had  experi- 
ence of  war,  professional  soldiers  hope  that  our  country  will  never  be 


called  upon  to  fight  again.  But  in  any  case,  training  never  ends,  and 
training  is  teaching.  Every  officer  and  man  in  the  Army  is  a  teacher 
or  a  pupil  during  most  of  his  service.  The  average  officer  spends  more 
of  his  time  as  a  trainer  and  a  teacher  than  in  any  other  capacity."* 

Chaplains  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Army.  They  have  been  trained 
prior  to  being  commissioned.   The  minimum  requirements  of  formal  profes- 
sional training  before  being  commissioned  as  chaplains  are  a  degree  from 
an  accredited  college  or  its  equivalent  and  a  degree  from  a  fully 
accredited  Seminary  or  its  equivalent.  The  present  policy  of  the  Chief 
of  Chaplains  is  to  continue  a  program  of  professional  and  military 
training  for  chaplains  after  being  called  to  duty  so  they  will  become 
increasingly  more  effective  in  the  military  service.  The  formal  aspect 
of  this  training  consists  of  the  Basic,  Company,  and  Advanced  Courses 
at  the  United  States  Army  Chaplain  School.  There  are,  however,  many 
opportunities  for  training  available  to  the  chaplain  in  his  respective 
unit  assignment. 

It  is  possible  in  time  of  war  that  many  chaplains  may  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Chaplain  School.  They  may  be  called  to 
active  duty  and  within  a  short  period  of  time  find  themselves  on  the  way 
to  an  assignment  in  a  combat  zone.   It  is  imperative  that  an  effective 
training  program  be  implemented  by  the  Field  Army  Chaplain. 

The  opportunities  for  training  in  the  Field  Army  will  be  limited 
of  necessity  because  of  its  peculiar  mission.  However,  there  must  be  a 
program  of  training  for  the  chaplains  over  whom  the  Army  Chaplain  has 
technical  supervision  which  will  insure  an  effective  and  efficient  organ- 
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ization.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  proficiency  of  the 
clergy  as  chaplains  be  maintained  by  adapting  the  civilian  professional 
training  to  the  tactical  situation. 

The  Field  Army  Chaplain  must  realize  his  specific  responsibility 
for  training  in  a  tactical  situation.  He  must  do  this  while  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  sweeping  changes  which  have  been  designed  to  improve  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  modern  Army.  Never  has  there  been  a  time 
in  history  when  there  has  been  as  much  firepower,  mobility,  and  flexi- 
bility as  the  modern  Army  will  afford  on  the  battlefield  of  tomorrow. 
These  changes  make  it  necessary  to  rethink  some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  chaplain  who  enters  combat.  The  unit  chaplains  must  be  trained 
to  realize  that  in  combat  many  things  inadvertently  can  and  will  go 
wrong.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  prepare  him  mentally  so 
that  he  can  cope  with  the  unusual  and  the  unexpected  as  if  it  were  the 
altogether  normal  and  give  him  poise  in  a  chaotic  situation. 

Although  the  unit  chaplains  may  have  completed  all  courses  at  the 
Chaplain  School  and  received  practical  experience  in  the  performance  of 
duties  at  a  Stateside  Installation,  they  will  not  necessarily  be  prepared 
for  combat.   It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  some  means  by  which 
the  Field  Army  Chaplain  may  continue  training;  in  a  tactical  situation 
which  will  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  his  chaplains. 

The  first  stage  in  training  chaplains  for  combat  is  a  proper  orien- 
tation. This  should  be  accomplished  the  first  week  after  arrival  of  the 
new  chaplains  in  the  theater.  Not  unlike  other  replacements,  he  must 
know  what  is  expected  of  him.  This  orientation  may  or  may  not  be  given 
in  a  formal  presentation  depending  on  the  number  of  chaplains  reporting 
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at  a  given  time.   It  should,  however,  thoroughly  familiarize  the  chaplain 
with  his  specific  responsibilities  in  a  tactical  situation.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  Army  Chaplain  cover  certain  important  points  which  the 
chaplain  should  know  in  order  to  perform  his  duty  in  an  outstanding  manner. 
This  list  will  include  such  items  as  reports,  letters  of  condolence, 
services  for  burial  of  the  dead,  supplies,  and  the  proper  relationship 
to  his  commander  and  other  staff  officers.  He  should  also  be  apprised 
of  the  channels  which  he  will  be  expected  to  follow. 

To  assist  in  this  orientation  the  Army  Chaplain  should  utilize  the 
various  members  of  the  General  Staff  or  representatives  of  their  sections. 
The  Gl  or  his  representative  should  be  secured  to  brief  the  chaplains 
concerning  policies  of  the  Army  regarding  troop  conduct  and  appearance, 
the  effects  of  Military  Justice  and  Courts  Martial  within  the  Command, 
and  Army  Policy  as  it  relates  to  prisoners  of  war.  The  chaplain  will 
also  be  interested  in  the  status  of  morale  and  the  personnel  services 
such  as  leaves,  rest  and  recreational  facilities,  decorations  and  awards, 
postal  service,  and  other  welfare  services  provided  for  members  of  the 
Command.  The  G2  or  his  designated  representative  should  also  be  in- 
cluded in  this  briefing.  He  would  emphasize  to  the  chaplain  entering 
combat  the  importance  of  security.  Not  only  can  the  G2  point  out 
requirements  of  the  Army  relating  to  security,  but  he  can  also  provide 
intelligence  information  relating  to  enemy  capabilities  and  the  Army's 
ability  to  cope  with  the  tactical  situation.  This  information  will  be 
of  utmost  importance  in  shaping  the  mental  attitude  of  the  chaplain 
himself  in  readiness  for  his  active  participation  with  the  forces  which 
must  fight.  The  chaplain  will  also  be  concerned  with  vital  information 
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that  the  G2  can  furnish  him  with  regard  to  the  use  of  psychological 
warfare  which  would  include  estimating  the  effectiveness  of  our  own  and 
enemy  psychological  warfare  operations.  Perhaps  greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  last  item  because  of  an  apparent  renewed  emphasis  on 
the  part  of  our  potential  enemy  to  capture  the  minds  of  our  fighting  men. 

This  orientation  would  not  be  complete  without  including  briefings 
by  representatives  from  the  G3  and  G4  sections.  Specifically,  the  G3 
would  orient  the  chaplain  on  the  operations  of  the  Army  as  a  whole  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  operations  of  the  particular  unit  to  which  the 
chaplain  would  be  assigned.  This  would  include  such  items  as  a  discus- 
sion of  potential  tactical  employment  of  atomic  and  CBR  weapons  by  the 
enemy  and  friendly  forces,  and  also  any  special  field  training  which 
might  be  required  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  under  combat  conditions. 
The  G4  briefing  would  consist  of  such  items  as  logistical  support 
furnished  the  chaplain  in  combat  and  policies  concerning  medical  evacua- 
tion of  the  wounded.  The  G5  should  also  be  invited  to  brief  the  chap- 
lains in  order  to  give  instruction  and  information  as  to  the  proper 
relationship  of  the  chaplain  with  Civil  Affairs  and  Military  Government 
Teams  which  will  be  operating  on  numerous  occasions  in  areas  where  the 
chaplain  will  be  located.  This  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in 
the  modern  concept  of  the  Army  with  its  tremendous  mobility  and  dispersion 
which  will  require  the  chaplain  to  operate  in  a  much  larger  area  than  ever 
before.  He  will  have  the  responsibility  for  civilians  in  his  area  in 
addition  to  his  own  troops.  If  he  understands  the  work  of  CA/MG  and  how 
he  can  work  through  them,  he  will  be  able  to  work  more  effectively  with 
the  civilian  clergy  and  organize  them  to  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
their  own  people. 


One  other  area  in  which  the  chaplain  is  vitally  concerned  is  with 
the  wounded  and  particular  diseases  which  are  prevalent  in  the  area  to 
which  he  will  be  assigned.  A  representative  of  the  Army  surgeon  will  be 
qualified  to  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the  health  of  the  Command  and 
answer  pertinent  questions. 

After  this  thorough  orientation  the  chaplain  is  better  qualified  to 
find  his  rightful  place  in  a  combat  unit.  He  will  be  an  asset  to  his 
Commander  and  an  effective  soldier  of  God  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Since  the  Army  Chaplain's  training  responsibility  is  a  continuous 
one,  there  is  another  very  practical  means  by  which  he  may  train  his 
chaplains.   This  will  be  by  use  of  Training  Memorandums.  Memorandums 
may  be  used  to  explain  present  policies  within  the  Army  or  to  publish 
certain  necessary  directives  which  may  apply  to  a  specific  situation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  regardless  of  how  strong  physically  and 
mentally  a  chaplain  may  be,  he  cannot  continue  month  after  month  to  do 
an  effective  job  in  a  front  line  unit  without  periods  or  rest  from  this 
strenuous  activity.  As  we  have  previously  stated  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  chaplain  is  a  professional  man.  He  has  been  trained  pro- 
fessionally and  has  succeeded  in  adapting  or  applying  his  professional 
training  to  the  tactical  situation.   If  he  is  to  continue  to  be  effective, 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  him  at  least  every  three  months  to  return 
to  a  rear  area  rest  camp.   At  this  camp  there  should  be  a  professional 
library  containing  professional  books  of  highest  quality  along  with  reli- 
gious periodicals  and  denominational  papers  which  will  serve  to  refresh 
him  mentally  and  spiritually.  At  first  this  may  seem  impractical  but 
with  a  little  ingenuity  and  prior  planning  this  can  be  made  a  feasable 
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and  workable  plan.  After  spending  three  days  at  such  a  place  as  this 
where  there  would  be  peace  and  quiet,  a  time  for  meditation  and  relax- 
ation, the  chaplain  would  return  to  his  unit  refreshed  in  mind  and  body, 
capable  of  inspiring  his  men. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  the  chaplain  to  return  to  a  rear  area  rest 
camp,  some  provision  should  be  made  to  give  him  periodic  release  from 
front  line  duty  even  though  it  might  be  for  only  a  twenty-four  hour  period. 
This  would  at  least  allow  an  opportunity  to  bathe,  change  clothes,  and 
get  a  good  night's  sleep.   It  would  be  possible  to  make  the  professional 
books  and  religious  periodicals  available  to  him  by  means  of  a  mobile 
library.  The  message  center  might  also  be  used  as  a  last  resort.  This 
would  certainly  boost  the  morale  of  unit  chaplains. 

In  the  future  Army  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  limits  to  which  the 
Field  Army  Chaplain  can  go  in  maintaining  high  morale  among  his  unit 
chaplains.  Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  spiritual  retreat  center.   This  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  activity 
for  chaplains  in  various  theaters  of  operation  during  peace  time.  It  is 
recognized  that  such  establishments  in  time  of  war  would  of  necessity 
have  to  be  of  temporary  nature  %   however,  for  chaplains  who  had  been  in 
combat  for  periods  of  eight  to  twelve  months  this  could  prove  to  be  the 
difference  between  a  group  with  vitality  and  enthusiasm  in  its  work  and 
one  which  would  perform  its  duty  as  a  chore  because  of  necessity.   It 
is  conceivable  that  not  only  outstanding  members  of  the  clergy  from  our 
country  might  be  used  but  also  those  of  our  allies  in  leading  these 
conferences.  These  conferences  should  be  of  one  week  duration. 

A  very  practical  means  by  which  the  Field  Army  Chaplain  may  train 
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his  subordinate  command  chaplains  is  by  conducting  periodic  training 
conferences  which  senior  chaplains  of  major  commands  would  attend.  These 
conferences  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  matters  of  mutual  concern  to 
be  discussed.   If  there  were  problem  areas  in  one  command,  these  could  be 
discussed  and  possible  solutions  worked  out  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  entire  group. 

The  Army  has  always  recognized  that  the  informed  soldier  is  the 
best  soldier.  Therefore,  the  value  of  regular  chaplain  newsletters  must 
not  be  overlooked.  This  is  a  means  whereby  items  of  interest  from  the 
Chief  of  Chaplain's  office,  Army  Headquarters,  and  various  other  sources 
may  be  passed  on  to  chaplains  of  subordinate  commands  and  down  to  unit 
chaplains. 

Another  very  effective  method  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  unit 
chaplains  in  their  work  is  by  personal  visits.   It  means  so  much  to  the 
chaplain  who  serves  with  troops  day  after  day  in  combat  to  know  that 
someone  higher  up  is  cognizant  of  the  job  he  is  doing  and  appreciates 
his  efforts.  The  Field  Army  Chaplain  will  be  limited  to  a  large  degree 
in  the  number  of  visits  he  can  make;  however,  he  could  designate  his 
Corps  Chaplains  as  personal  representatives  in  the  field  and  encourage 
them  to  make  maximum  use  of  personal  visits  to  chaplains  in  subordinate 
commands.   If  this  arrangement  is  made,  it  should  become  a  part  of 
command  policy  and  incorporated  in  the  Field  Army  Chaplain  SOP.   These 
visits  will  not  only  give  encouragement  to  the  unit  chaplains,  but  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Corps  Chaplain  to  give  supervision  and 
guidance  to  these  chaplains  in  areas  where  they  may  be  having  difficulty. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  a  chaplain  in  combat  is  a  well  trained 
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assistant.  Soon  after  the  Korean  War  had  begun,  the  Chief  of  Chaplains 
began  drafting  a  program  whereby  interested  enlisted  personnel  could  be 
selected  and  trained  to  become  qualified  chaplain  assistants.  The  idea 
was  to  select  potential  chaplain  assistants  during  the  first  eight  weeks 
of  basic  training  and  enroll  them  in  the  Basic  Army  Education  Course  for 
the  second  eight  weeks.  They  would  then  be  placed  on  duty  with  the 
Training  Center  Chaplain  for  two  weeks  "on  the  job  training".  At  this 
point  final  determination  would  be  made  concerning  their  qualifications 
and  if  found  fully  qualified  they  would  be  awarded  the  primary  MOS  of 
718.10  which  is  that  of  a  chaplain's  assistant.  This  concept  was  imple- 
mented in  March  1956  at  those  stateside  installations  which  conducted 
basic  training. 

These  trainees  who  are  selected  to  become  chaplain  assistants  at 
the  Training  Centers  possess  certain  basic  qualifications  which  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  them  to  assist  chaplains  in  an  acceptable  manner. 
The  first  prerequisite  is  that  they  be  interested  in  the  chaplain's  work. 
When  they  have  completed  their  basic  training  and  have  been  awarded  the 
MOS  of  718.10,  they  are  qualified  as  clerk  typists,  motor  vehicle  operators, 
and  motion  picture  projectionists.  This,  however,  does  not  adequately 
prepare  them  for  service  in  combat. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  Field  Army  Chaplain  to  establish 
a  feasible  training  program  which  will  orient  and  prepare  these  enlisted 
personnel  to  give  maximum  support  to  the  chaplain  in  combat.  This  will 
not  be  an  easy  task.  It  has  never  been  done  before  and  no  doubt  many 
lessons  will  have  to  be  learned  by  way  of  the  trial  and  error  method. 

There  are  two  means  by  which  a  Field  Army  Chaplain  can  best  prepare 
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chaplain  assistants  for  effective  work  in  combat.   One  is  by  means  of 
a  thorough  orientation  at  Army  Headquarters  as  to  their  specific  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  a  tactical  situation.  This  orientation  need 
last  no  longer  than  two  days.  Another  means  of  training  the  assistants 
is  by  the  periodic  scheduling  of  one  day  training  conferences  within  the 
various  Divisions, 

The  orientation  at  Army  Headquarters  could  be  divided  into  three 
major  areas.  The  first  phase  should  deal  with  the  chaplain  assistant  as 
a  soldier.  He  should  be  reminded  that  he  is  a  leader  and  always  represents 
the  chaplain  to  men  of  the  unit  of  which  he  is  a  member.  They  will  be 
looking  to  him  as  an  example.   Therefore,  his  conduct  must  be  above 
reproach.  The  necessity  for  his  adjustment  to  operating  under  field 
conditions  in  a  tactical  situation  should  also  be  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  second  phase  of  the  orientation  would  be  devoted  to  introducing 
the  assistant  to  specific  clerical  duties.  This  would  include  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  preparation  of  all  reports  required.  He  should  also 
be  instructed  in  the  proper  form  of  correspondence  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  neatness  and  accuracy. 

The  last  phase  of  this  orientation  should  be  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  religious  duties.  Regardless  of  his  particular  religious 
affiliation  he  should  have  a  general  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the 
other  two  major  faiths.   He  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
specific  requirements  of  his  particular  group  whether  it  be  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jewish, 

The  other  means  by  which  the  Army  Chaplain  may  conduct  the  training 
of  chaplain  assistants  as  mentioned  previously  is  by  scheduling  periodic 
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one  day  training  conferences  within  the  Division.  This  would  not  only 
provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  inspect  the  status  of  their  training 
but  to  discover  problem  areas  and  offer  new  plans  and  ideas. 

The  ideas  presented  in  this  treatise  are  not  necessarily  new  nor  is 
it  felt  they  are  impractical.   On  the  other  hand  they  are  presented  in 
the  true  hope  the  Field  Army  Chaplain  may,  through  tho  use  of  the  means 
presented,  develop  a  more  effective  and  efficient  Corps  of  Chaplains  and 
Chaplain  assistants  capable  of  maximum  performance  on  the  battlefield 
of  tomorrow. 
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